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As Washington becomes a more diverse society, the state’s transitional bilingual 
instruction program is serving an increasing number and percentage of students 
who speak languages other than English and have English language skill 
deficiencies that impair their learning in regular classrooms. Students with limited 
English proficiency (LEP) typically have lower levels of academic performance, 
higher rates of retention in grade, and higher dropout rates than their English- 
fluent peers. As the number of LEP students grows and meeting higher academic 
standards is required, issues related to meeting the needs of these students are 
receiving more scrutiny. The Legislature requires the Office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to report on the program each year. 

The state program provides extra funding to districts for services to LEP students. 
In school year 2000-2001, the state provided about $42.3 million for the program. 
This total was 10 percent more than the previous year due to increases in LEP 
enrollment and per pupil funding. Districts supplemented state funding with about 
$12.9 million in local funds. Hence, districts spent about $55.2 million in state 
and local funds educating LEP students last school year. 

Most LEP students in the state receive little or no instruction in their primary 
language, even though research has found that their long-term academic 
performance is better when they have significant exposure to instruction in both 
English and their primary language. The current lack of qualified teachers that 
speak other languages and the number of different languages spoken by students 
across the range of grades within certain districts limit the possibility of many 
schools providing instruction in both English and students’ primary language. 
Consequently, many LEP students stay in the program for a long period of time 
and have lower test scores than their English-speaking peers. Many LEP students 
also come from low- income families, which can further hinder their academic 
progress. 



Most funds for educating LEP students are spent for staff salaries and benefits. 
Few students receive instruction in their primary language in part because of a 
shortage of qualified teachers. Most instruction for LEP students in Washington is 
provided by instructional aides who often lack much formal training in second 
language learning strategies. These aides typically provide intensive ins truction in 
English- as- a- second language (ESL) in a classroom setting but provide little or no 
instruction in the students’ primary language. Thus, the program is more 
accurately called an ESL program. However, fewer than half of all teachers of 
LEP students have an ESL endorsement. 
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The number of LEP students continued to grow in school year 2000-2001, 
although at a slower rate than in the previous year. The increase is influenced by 
several factors, including the faster growth of the non- English speaking student 
population due to higher immigration and birth rates, and a higher rate of students 
entering than exiting the program. LEP students are not evenly distributed across 
the state — 21 districts served over 1,000 students and 22 districts had at least 25 
percent LEP students, while other districts serve few or no LEP students. Some 
districts experienced a large increase in the number of LEP students they serve, 
while others are serving fewer LEP students. Half of all LEP students are found in 
Grades K-3, and many are served by other state and/or federal programs as well. 

A total of 181 different languages were represented in the program in school year 
2000-2001. Spanish was spoken by more students (62 percent) than students 
speaking all the other languages combined. Seven other languages were spoken 
by at least 1,000 students, and 24 percent of all LEP students in Washington 
speaking one of these other seven languages. The number of students speaking 
some languages (e.g., Bosnian, Somali, Ukrainian) has grown considerably, while 
the number speaking other languages (e.g., Vietnamese, Cambodian, Lao) 
continues to decline. Some districts have many different languages spoken among 
their LEP students, while many other districts serve only LEP students whose 
primary language is Spanish. 

The program is intended to provide temporary services for up to three years until 
LEP students can develop adequate English language skills. About 22 percent of 
the state’s LEP students left the program in school year 2000-2001, and a 
majority had been in the program no more than two years. However, 27 percent of 
the students have been in the program for more than three years. 

Many factors can affect a student’s length of stay in the program. Exiting the 
program depends on meeting certain academic achievement standards, and 
learning academic terminology in another language can take years. National 
research has found that the more instruction provided in the students’ primary 
language, the better their academic achievement. However, most LEP students in 
Washington receive little or no instruction in their primary language. Thus, LEP 
students tend to have lower scores on achievement tests. Analyses of the results of 
the Washington Assessment of Student Learning (WASL) found that as the level 
of LEP students in a school increases, the average WASL scores decline in every 
subject. A major factor in this trend is that many LEP students come from low- 
income families — students who come from poor families typically have lower test 
scores. Students who are both poor and not proficient in English have a higher 
risk of academic failure. 
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INTRODUCTION 

SECTION 1 



BACKGROUND 

Washington and the nation as a whole are becoming a more ethnically and 
linguistically diverse society. Over 90 percent of recent immigrants come from 
non- English- speaking countries, and many of these immigrants arrive with little 
or no formal education. Minority groups also have higher birth rates, and many 
native-born ethnic group members do not speak English in the home. These 
immigration and birth patterns are contributing to the increase in the linguistic 
diversity of our public schools. This is especially true in the West and in urban 
areas where students with limited English proficiency (LEP) 1 are concentrated. 

There is great variation among students who speak a primary language other than 
English. Some are recent arrivals from foreign countries while others have been 
bom and raised in the United States. The level of education received prior to 
immigrating to the U.S., family socioeconomic status, and cultural background 
also differ. Students coming from the same country may speak different languages 
or dialects. In addition, differences exist within groups. For example, the first 
wave of southeast Asian refugees was comprised of highly educated people, while 
subsequent refugees were less well educated. Thus, generalizations about any 
group of students may mask important background characteristics that are 
important to understand when designing appropriate curricular interventions. 

Students not proficient in using the English language have a higher risk of 
academic failure. When children with little or no previous exposure to the English 
language enter the public schools, they are often unable to profit fully from 
instruction in English. Research has found that LEP students tend to have lower 
levels of academic performance in math and reading, higher rates of retention in 
grade, and much higher dropout rates than their English- fluent peers. As the 
number of LEP students in public schools continues to grow and meeting higher 
academic standards is required, issues related to the needs of these students and 
their academic progress are receiving greater scrutiny. 

WASHINGTON’S PROGRAM FOR LEP STUDENTS 

Educating LEP students is primarily a state and local responsibility. While the 
federal government provides support for LEP students through various programs, 
districts say they rely heavily on state aid and local revenue to fund English- 



1 These students are also referred to as English language learners. 
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Section 1 ♦ Introduction 



language acquisition programs. - The state’s Transitional Bilingual Instruction Act 
of 1979, which was amended in 1984, provides extra state funding to Washington 
districts for services to students who have a primary language other than English 
and have English language skill deficiencies that impair their learning in regular 

■j 

classrooms. The major objective of the transitional bilingual instruction program 
is for students to develop competence in English language skills. Instructional 
assistance is restricted to students who have very little or no English speaking 
ability and are in most need of help, as defined by the eligibility requirements. 4 

Bilingual education is the use of two languages in instruction, English and one 
other. The non- English language is a bridge, a language the child understands, 
that can be used while English skills are being acquired. As a student learns more 
English, there is a corresponding decrease in the use of the primary language. 

This is the “transitional” aspect of the program as established in Washington. 
Although the program is for “bilingual instruction,” relatively few students in the 
program actually receive much formal instruction in their primary language (see 
Section 2). Thus, the program could more accurately be called an ESL program. A 
reliance on instruction in English rather than in a student’s primary language is 
common in other states as well/"’ 

Program Funding 

Districts receive extra state funding for each eligible LEP student. This funding is 
allocated based on the average number of LEP students enrolled each month. In 
school year 2000-01, the state provided about $711 for each of the 59,540 LEP 
students. 6 The per pupil amount is adjusted annually and is about 17.2 percent 
more than the base amount provided for all students. 

In school year 2000-01, the state provided a total of $42.3 million for the 
program, a 10 percent increase from the previous year. Figure 1-1 shows the 
growth of state funding for the program over the last 15 years. The figure does not 
adjust the funding amounts for inflation Appropriations for the 2001-2003 
biennial budget were for $88.2 million. 



2 See Public Education: Title 1 Sendees Provided to Students With Limited English Proficiency, U.S. 
General Accounting Office, December 1999. 

3 Beginning in 1979, LEP students were funded along with certain special education students as 
part of a “special needs” grant. In 1984, funding for the program was set up as a separate 
allocation. Other program changes were made in the 1984 law, including how eligible students are 
identified. 

4 The transitional bilingual instruction program operates under the authority of RCW 28.A180.060 
and as detailed in chapter 392-160 WAC. 

5 See Public Education: Meeting the Needs of Students With Limited English Proficiency, U.S. 
General Accounting Office, February 2001. 

6 This was the average number of students enrolled in the program each month, as reported by 
districts on the most recent P223-H report. The total number of LEP students served by the 
program was 70,431 — see Sections 3 for more information on enrollment issues. 
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